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such as "indivisible peace" and "collective security"
and the refusal to face unpleasant facts or to bend
to unpalatable necessities. To the Government of
the day naturally a high degree of blame must
attach: indeed the best, if not the sole, extenuation
that can be put forward on their behalf, is that the
official Opposition was a great deal more misguided
in their attitude, while public opinion was in a
flabby and unhealthy condition. Do I then except
Mr. Chamberlain from a share in the responsibility
which attaches to members of that Government? I
do not. It seemed to me then, and it seems to me
now, that there was no sufficient reason for not press-
ing on the work of preparedness, and that it was the
duty of any member having access to Cabinet
councils there to raise his voice in insistent demand
that the realities of the situation be recognized and
that the preparation for national strength be put in
train.

Having thus stated categorically that I do not,
and cannot, exempt Mr. Chamberlain from some
measure of responsibility which must attach to any
man who remained a member of a government in
which that policy was not punctually and presciently
pursued, I should add this consideration. Mr.
Chamberlain was Chancellor of the Exchequer in
that Government, and the function of the Chancellor
of the Exchequer is normally to act as a watch-dog
on the nation's finances. He is there to check and
restrict expenditure, being alone not representative
of a spending department. In the ordinary way
therefore, the Chancellor of the Exchequer should
be the last member of a Government Department
to urge schemes of expenditure. In Mr. Chamber-
lain's case this consideration was reinforced by the
fact that he was appointed to his office at a time of
acute economic crisis, and was charged with the